GEORGE THE THIRD
friend, Cumberland, he had joined the new Ministry, though
conscious all the time that he was ill-fitted for the task. As a
Minister Conway was a failure: he was irresolute to the point
of weakness, and left the impression upon the minds of his
friends and enemies that he was for ever playing to the gallery.
Nor can it be said that Grafton was cut out for the profession
of politician. His chief interest was sport: rumour had it that
on one occasion a Cabinet meeting was postponed so that the
Duke might be at Newmarket for the racing. His connection
with Nancy Parsons, who became Lady Maynard, was the talk
of the Town. Horace Walpole thought the lady was * one of
the commonest creatures in London '; but Lady Temple, who
by no means approved of her, described her as being ' very pious/
and related how she e reproves his Grace for swearing and being
angry, which he owns is very wrong, and, with great submission,
begs her pardon for being so ill-bred before her.' It was not the
easiness of the lady's virtue which caused so much offence to
Grafton's many enemies: it was the fact that she used her great
influence over her ' friend' to prevent him breaking with Pitt.
A great effort was made to secure at least the neutrality of Pitt.
RocHngham persuaded the King to create Chief Justice Pratt
Baron Camden: the honour was everywhere applauded. James
Grenville, one of Pitt's brothers-in-law, was made Vice-Treasurer
of Ireland; and Thomas Nuthall, who was Pitt's legal adviser,
was appointed the Solicitor to the Treasury. But the ' Great
Commoner' was not to be won over by these favours to his
friends: he was from the start sceptical about the ability of the
new Ministers to handle the political situation; and he was so
bitterly hostile to Newcastle that he could never forgive him for
the part which he had played in taking office and thereby dividing
the Whig Party.
Ill-luck dogged the steps of the Rockingham Administration
almost from the beginning of its career. First came the death
of Cumberland in October: the Duke had been the man who
had brought them to power, and his influence had been constantly
used to prevent divisions among them. Then followed the news
of the unrest in the North American colonies, occasioned by
Grenville's Stamp Act.1 Debates in the House of Commons in
particular had made it abundantly clear that opinion was sharply
1 The Revolt of the American Colonies will be dealt with in Chapter VI.
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